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which began in 1505, and endeil only with the 
death of the pope, in 1513. 

Michael Angelo had at all times a lofty idea of 
iia own dignity as an artist, and never would' 
Stoop either to flatter a patron or to conciliate a 
Wval. Julius llv, though now seventy-four, was 
as impatient of contradiction, as fiery in temper, 
as full of magniflceilt and ambitious projects, as 
If he had been ia th© prime of life^ In his service 
Was the famous architect Bramante, wlio beheld 
with jealousy and alanu the increasing tame of 
Michael Angelo and his influence with the pontifT, 
and set himself by indirect means to lessen both. 
Be insinuated to Julius that Ijt Wag ominous to 
^recthis own mausoleum during his litetim^, and 
the pope gradually fell off in his aftentions to Mi- 
chael Angelo, aad neglected to supply him with the 
necessary IVinds ior ■ carrying on the worJr. On 
<one occasion, Michael Angelo, finding it difficult 
to obtain aftcess to th-e pope, sent a message to 
him to this efl'ect, " tliat iiencelbrth, if his holiness 
desired to see him, he should send to seek him 
elsewhere;'* and the same night, leaving orders 
>yith his servants to dispose of his property, he 
•departed for Florence. The pope dispatched Ave 
couriers after Mm with threats, persuasions, 
promises— but in vain. He wrote to the Gonfal- 
<oniere Soderini, then at th© head ot the govern- 
inent of Florence, commanding him, on pain ol 
Ms extreme displeasure, to send Michael Angelo 
tiack to him; but the inflexible artist absolutely 
Refused. Three months were spent in vain nego- 
tiations. Soderini; at length, tearing the pope's 
»nger, prevailed on Michael Angelo to return, 
«nd sent with hiift his relation Cardinal Soderini 
to make' up the quarrel between the high con- 
tending powers, The pope was then at Bologna, 
•and at the moment when Michael Angelo arrived 
he was at supper. He desired him to be brought 
into his presence, and on seeing hiraj exclaimed, 
in a transport of fury, "Instead ol obeying our 
commands and coming to us, thou hast waited 
till we came in search of theel" (Bologna being 
much nearer to Florence than to Rome.) Michael 
Angelo fell on his knees, and entreated pardon 
with a loud voice. " Holy father, " said he; " mj 
■ofl'ence has not arisen from an evil nature; I could 
no longer endure the insults offered to me in the 
.palace of your hoHness." He remained kneeling, 
and the pope continued to bend his brows in si- 
lence, when a certain bishop in attendance on the 
Cardinal Soderini, thinking to mend the matter, 
interfered with excuses, representing that "Mi- 
«hael Angelo— poor man I — ^had erred through ig- 
■norance; that artists Were wont to presupie too 
much on their genius, " and so torth. The irasci- 
ble pope, interrupting him with a sharp blow 
across the shoulders with his stafl", exclaimed, 
'"It is thou that art ignorant aad presuming, to 
insult him whom we feel ourselves bound to 
iionor. Take thyself out of our sight!'' And as 
the terrified prelate stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment, the pope's attendants forced him out oftbe 
room. Julius then, turning to Michael Angelo, 
^ave hini his forgiveness and his blessing, and 
'Commanded him never.again to leave him, promis-' 
Ing him on all occasions his lavor and protection. 
This extraordinary scene took place in November, 
1506. 

The work on the tomb was not, however, im- 
mediately resumed. Michael Angelo was com- 
manded to execute a colossal statue of the pope, 
•to be erected in ftont of the principal church of 
Bologna. He threw into the figure and attitude 
so much ol'the haughty and resolute character of 



the original, that Julius, on seeing the model, 
asked him, with a smile, whether he intended to 
represent him as blessing or as cursing. To 
which Michael Angelo prudently replied, that he 
intended to represent his holiness as admonishing 
the inhabitants of Bologna to obedience and sub- 
mission. "And what," said the pope, well 
pleased, "wilt thou put in the other hand!"— 
"A book, may it please your holiness." — "A 
book, manl" exclamied the pope; "put rather a 
sword. Thdu knowest I am no scholar." The 
fate of this statue, however we may lament it, 
was fitting and characteristic A Ifew years alter- 
wards, the populace of Bologna rebelled against 
the popedom, flung down the statue of Julius, 
and out of the fragments was constructed a can- 
non, which, from its origin, was styled La &iu- 
liana. 

On his return to Rome, Michael Angelo wished 
to have resumed his work on the mausoleum ; but 
the pope had resolved on the completion of the 
Sistine Chapel. He commanded Michael Angelo 
to undertake the decoration of the vaulted ceiling; 
and the artist was obliged, though reluctantly, to 
obey. At this time the li-escoes which Raphael 
and his pupils were painting in the chambers of 
the "Vatican had excited the admiration of all 
Home. Michael Angelo, who had never exercised 
himself in the mechanical part ot the art of fresco, 
invited fVom Florence several painters of emi- 
nence, to execute his designs under his own su- 
perintendence; but they could not reach the 
grandeur of his conceptions, which became enlee- 
bled under their hands ; and, one morning, in a 
mood of impatience, he destroyed all that they 
done, closed the doors of the chapel against them, 
and would not, thenceforth, admit them to his 
presence. He then shut himself up, and proceed- 
ed with incredible perseverance and enerry to ac- 
complish his task alone; he even 0[)repared his 
own colors with his own hands. He began with 
the end towards the door; and in the two com- 
partments first painted (though not first in the 
series), the Deluge, and the 'Vineyard of Noah, he 
made the figures too numerous and too small to 
produce their full efl'ect from below— a feult 
which he corrected in those executed subsequent- 
ly, 'When almost half the work was completed, 
the pope insisted on viewing what was done, and 
the astonishment and admiration it excited ren- 
dered him more and more eager to have the whole 
-completed at once. The, progress, however, was 
not rapid enough to suit the impatient temper of 
thepontifl; On one occasion he demanded of 
the artist when he meant to finish it, to which 
Michael Angelo replied, calmly, "'When lean." 
— ""When thou canst I" exclaimed the fiery old 
pope. " Thou hast a mind that I should have 
thee thrown fi:om the scaffold 1" At length, on 
the day of All Saints, 1512, the ceiling was un- 
covered to public view. Michael Angelo had em- 
ployed on the painting only, without reckoning 
the time spent in preparing the cartoons, twenty- 
two months, and he received in payment three 
thousand crowns. 

To be Coniinued, 
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DEATH OC NATHANIEL PABEER WILLIS. 

On Sunday evening last, as the snow was 
robing the earth in a spotless shroud, and the 
cold wintry blasts whistled around his pleasant 
country home, Nathaniel Parker 'Willis breathed 
his last. 



The event is not an unexpected one, as Mr. 
■Willis' health had.lor some time been precarious 
and reports ol his demise had already been cir- 
culated through many of the papers; but now that 
the blow has fallen, and the Angel of Death has 
claimed theemment litterateur as his own, there 
are few who will not heave a sigh to bis memory, 
and with heartfelt sorrow mourn his loss. 

We append a brief biographical sketch ot Mr. 
Willis' career, but >ve cannot refrain from refer- 
ring to the geniality of mind and manner which 
characterized his litfe, nor to those high bred at- 
tributes and instincts which eminently entitled 
him to the name of "Gentleman;" a "gentle- 
man " he was, in the largest and broadest sense 
of the word; kind and gentle in his actions, with 
a hand and heart open to ail, and many a young 
and striving author owes to his kindness and 
encouragement his success in the world of 
letters. 

Peace to his manes I We may have had greater 
and more brilliant writers, but none who pos- 
sessed to a greater extent goodness of heart and 
mind, nor whose memory will longer remain 
fresh in the minds of, not only his fl:iends, but 
the pubhc at large, than Nathaniel Parker 
Willis. 

"The death of this well known poet and au- 
thor, so long looked for, occurred on Sunday last 
•at his residence at Idlewild, on the banks of the 
Hudson liver— the day of his demise being the 
anniversary of his sixtieth birthday— and with his 
death another of the few remaining literary char- 
acters of a p?,st generation hasleft this earthly 
stage— a departure to be mourned by many, for 
very ffew men in his position had more tViends or 
fewer enemies. 

"Mr. Willis was born at Portland, Me., on the 
20th of January, 1807, and was consequently 
sixty years of age at the time of his death, ffis 
parents were highly respecf;able people, his father, 
Nathaniel Willis, having been the founder of the 
Boston Becorder, the first religious journal ever 
published. Of his mother we know but little, ex- 
cept that she was a pious and excellent wife and 
mother. At an early age the subject of this 
memoir was taken to Boston, whither his father 
had removed, where he was first sent to the 
Latin school, and afterwards to the Academy of 
Andover, at which tetter place he pursued his 
studies preparatory to entering Yale College. 
His collegiate course was in every respect a suc- 
cess, and he gi^aduated with honors in 1827, be- 
ing then but twenty years of age. Dming this 
period of the century a graduate of so youthful 
an age was generally regarded as possessing more 
than ordinary ability, and indeed Mr. Willis had 
early developed a taste tor literature in the com- 
position of several religious poems, ■which gained 
for him quite a reputation among the pupils of 
Yale and their immediate relatives and friends. 
These efl'usions were published under the signa- 
ture of " Roy," and although they were not pos- 
sessed of any remarkable evidence of genius, the 
encomiums of friends determined the youthfhl 
author to devote his entire time to the pursuits of 
literature. 

" Soon after his graduation Mr. WilUs was em- 
ployed by Mr. Samuel G. Goodrich (one of the 
Boston literati, well known under the signature 
of " Peter Parley") to edit a series of tales, 
which were published in two volumes, bearing 
respectively the titles of "The Legendary" and 
"The Token." These productions, althouffh evi- 
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denoing an easy and gracetul sfyle, coupled ■with 
meat fluency of language, did not in any way aid 
in obtaining for the author the reputation he 
afterwards possessed. Nor was the publication 
of the American MontJdy Magasine, a periodical 
founded by him, a success either in a pecuniary 
or literary sense. This monthly existed for two 
and a half years, when, in 1831, it was merged 
into the New York Weekly Mirror, a literary 
journal published by the late George P. Morris, 
who was then one of the rising literary men of the 
times. 

" From his earliest youth Mr. Willis had cher- 
ished a desire of visiting Europe, and this feeling 
was gratified shortly after his connection with 
the Mirror. Starting upon bis tour, he visited 
Paris, where he. was appointed one of the attaches 
to Mr. Kives, the United States Minister, and was 
thus enabled to gain access to the highest circles 
of the European capitals. While abroad he con- 
tributed to the MiiTora series of papers, entitled 
" PenciUings by the Way," which laid the founda- 
tion of his /ame, and brought him prominently 
before the public. His descriptions of persons 
and places were lively, sparlding and brilliant, 
but revealed more of the superficial observer than 
of the earnest thinker. -And this sentence can be 
applied to all of Mr. Willis' productions. 

"In 1835, Mr. Willis married Mary Leighton 
Stace, a daughter of William Stace, Commissary 
General and Commander of the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich, England. During the same year he 
made a collection of his 'Pencillingsby the Way,' 
and published them in London. From their al- 
leged Ireedoraot criticism and personal remarks 
respecting prominent English characters they 
were fiercely assailed by the British periodicals, 
and particularly by the Quarterly Review. 
About this time he b3came involved in a personal 
difficulty, which resulted in a duel. Having 
made some critical remarks on Marryatt's novels, 
that author replied in a most offensive manner, 
and Mr. Willis promptly called him to account. 
The result was a hostile meeting at Chatham, but 
which resulted in no bodily injury to either. 
While la London he also published ' Inklings of 
Adventure, -by Philip Sidney,' the work also con- 
taining a series of tales contributed to the New 
MonMy Magazine, This book, as also ' Pencil- 
ings by the Way," obtained a large circulation in 
England, and met with the same popularity when 
republished in this country. • 

"Two years alter his marriage Mr. Willis re- 
turned to this country and retired to a small es- 
tate on the Susquehanna, which he had pur- 
chased and which Tie named ' Glenmary.' In 
this charming rural abode he wrote his 'Letters 
from Under a Bridge,' which tor their chaste and 
beautiful descriptions of American country lltfe, 
soon bec'anie popular. For two years he pursued 
a life of riiflil quietude, during which his country 
home was farther endeared to him by the en- 
trance liit6 it of a daughter, whom he named 
Imogen.. At the expiration of this time he Ibund 
hiniself necessitated to abandon his solitude, and 
to plunge anew into the turmoils of the world. 
His wife's lather had died; his publishers bad 
failed, and his financial afliiirs embarassed him 
considerably. Mr< Willis therefore removed to 
New York, where, in connection with Dr. Porter, 
he estabUshed the Corsair, a literary journal. 
BevisitlDg Europe sometime after his embarka- 
tion m this new enterprise, he engaged quite a 
number of distinguished foreign authors as con- 
tributors to his journal,, the late Mr. Thackeray 



being one of the number. While in London on 
this second tour he published two volumes of his 
works entitled ' Letters from .Under the Bridge,' 
and ' Lolterlngs by the Way,' the last being a 
a collection ot tales and European letters. These 
weretollowed by a small volume entitled ' Two 
Ways of Dying for a Husband,' and which con- 
tained his two dramas, 'Tortesa the Usurer,' and 
' Bianca Visconti.' About this period he was on- 
gaged to write the letterpress for W. H. Bart- 
lett's work on the scenery of the United States 
and Canada, a task that he accomplished with 
his usual elegance of style. 

"In 1841 Mr. Willis returned to America, and 
discovering that Dr. Porter had become discour- 
aged with the prospects pt the Corsair, h? aban- 
doned tliat Journal, and in connection with his 
old partner. General Morris, started a daily pa- 
per called the Eoening Mirror, This enterprise 
which, at the outset, promised brilliant success, 
was soon after abandoned by reason of his falling 
health, caused by too close an application to his 
duties, and by a domestic affliction which spread 
a pall of gloom over his life. The death ot his 
wife, to whom he had been devotedly attached, 
and who was in every respect worthy of his aflec- 
tion, aflected Mr. Willis so seriously that his 
fliends prevailed upon him to visit Europe, and 
In other climes, surrounded by diverting scenes, 
soothe his sorrows and recuperate his health. In 
accordance with this advice he started for Eng- 
land and In 1845 published three volumes, con- 
taining a collection of his magazine articles, un- 
der the general title of 'Dashes at Life with a 
flee Pencil.' The publication of these vo'.umes 
was attended with much success and added to 
his reputation both in Europe and in this country. 

"In 1846 Mr. Willis returned to New York, 
where he published a large octavo volume con- 
taining a complete list of his works. Towards 
the close of th« same year he was married fc'r the 
second time to Cornelia, only daughter of the 
Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of Massachusetts. Odco 
more he entered into a literary partnership with 
General Morris, and established the Rome Jour- 
nal, a weel;Ty paper, which both proprietors con- 
ducted until the time of their deaths.' " 
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There is growing up among our landscapists a 
class of artists who may be called "Poet Paint- 
ers "—men who, deriving their inspirations direct 
itom Nature, and going direct to that great 
louutaln head of beauty and grace, present to us 
pictures which are not mere portraits of the scene 
represented but possess a sentiment and feeling 
which should always be the characteristics of 
true landscape painting. It is sheer nonsense 
to say that sentuu^il can only be obtained in a 
figure picture, that the lights and shadows of 
human life are the only vehicles by which an 
emotional feeling can be conveyed; no such 
thing: to the artist looking on Nature with a 
truly poetic and artistic eye there are phases in a 
landscape which convey to his mind all those del- 
icacies of thought and expression which are to 
be found in the human face and figure, and the 
reproduction of these phases on canvas, to my 
mind, Ihlly entitle hipi to the name of Poet. 

Mind you, it is no common mind that can see 
and appreciate these beauties; a man must be 
educated up to the proper standard, must, to a 
certain extent, be Imbued with the " divine affla- 



tus, "and must, above afl, entirely tfcrow over^ 
board conventionalities and preraphaelltlsm, a 
school ot, art which ere now has proved the utter" 
ruin and damnation of what might otherwise hav& 
been gi-eat painters. What we waiit in a land- 
scape is the grand feeling and sentiment ol Na- 
ture, in the largest sense of the word, not a 
servile copying ot the minor objects and inci- 
dents, but such a judicious blen<ttQg of the whole 
as shall impress us with some sentiment and 
emotion, and not with the industry or perseve- 
rance of the artist who can carefiilly copy the 
number of leaves oh a tree and present them to 
us with a Chinese accuracy of detail. 

In direct contradistinction to this school Is what 
may be called the "Mechanical; ' the disciples 
of which seem to be utterly incapable ol seeing 
Nature with a poetic eye, and can present her 
only in the most purely practical form. Art, 
when used in this form, degenerates into mechan- 
ism, and no longer inspires us with any feeBng 
or emotion whatever, and while we may admire 
the painter as a clever mechanic we can never 
accord to him, with justice, the title of artist. 

One of the most prominent members of this 
school of "Poet Painters" is Mr. H. D. Martin, 
whose works for the last few years have attracted 
considerable attention', Mr; Martin is eminently 
a poet— you can see and leel an undercurrent ot 
poesy and love of Nature running through all his- 
pictures, which at oace attracts your eye, and, 
if you be an appreciative lover of art, causes you. 
to linger over the work of his hands, ©harmed by 
Its delicacy, grace and sentmientv 

Mr. Martin has just finished a perfectly delicionff 
landscape which he calls "Boreas Lake, Adiron- 
dacs." Taken from the wildest portion ol our 
great Nbrthci-n wilderness, the plcthre presents ' 
to us Nature in her primeval state of tranquil sol- 
itude and grandeur- the cloud-capped moun- 
tains, the' towering pines and cedars, the distant 
ehore, bathed in the hazy light of MMsuinmer, 
the pellucid waters of the lake and the Impressive- 
feeling of loneliness which pervades all are ad- 
mh-ably rendered, and should Mr. Martin never 
paint another picture this one alone would wire 
for him an honorable and lasting reputaticm. 

We find here not only grandeur of efl'ect, but, 
in places, an ahnost preraphaelite finish— not 
preraphaelite in the common acceptation of the 
word, hard, crude; ungraceful— but preraphael- 
ltlsm used in that higher, purer way by which we 
are made to see the delicacy and detail of Nature 
represented with grace and beauty both ol form 
and color. The mass of trees in the foreground 
shore are a good illustration of this; they are ' 
painted with wonderfSil finish and attention tO' 
detail, but are so admh:ably massed that, to a 
casual observer, this labor is not apparent, and 
you overlook it while taking in the general efiTect 
of grandness and space which characterizes the 
"Whole picture. Preraphaolitism, used in this 
way, is no longer objectionable, but becomes an 
assistant and a valuable vehicle to the artist in 
properly conveying his Ideas and sentiments,' and 
could the mass of painters who abuse and pros- 
titute the theory be brought around to this way 
of thinking, there would be fewer pictures in our "^ 
studios apd on the Academy walls that call but 
tor ridicule and utter and enthe condemnation. 



